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fudre won't weit ! 


Last night you didn’t sleep. Today you staggered through 
your usual schedule despite your drowsy hangover. The day 
seemed long and endless. You thought that time was dragging, 
but actually you were the one who was doing all the dragging. 
Time is a discipline which the Creator has placed upon us. 
Like all good discipline from a loving father, sometimes it is 
a burden, sometimes it is a joy, but always time is a blessing. 

It keeps us moving. We can always be sure of a tomorrow. 

We know it’s coming. And although We know we ought to get 
ready for it, we’re not always sure just how. For high school 
youth, tomorrow looms large. The future seems closer. 

The world seems to be demanding more. Big decisions need to be 
made. Life is suddenly full of exciting expectation . . . and 
confusion. Often the future comes so fast upon us that it seems 
to be here today. In fact, what we are today shapes our 
tomorrow. The honesty we practice today will be our business 
procedures tomorrow. The respect we have today for fellow 
human beings will be the key to the success of our marriage. The 
life philosophy which we’re shaping today will be the foundation 
of our future. We dare not underestimate the importance of 
today’s decision as we look to the future. Some teens, of 

course, need more time and maturity. So don’t let the adult 
world rush you into the future before you’re ready. On 

the other hand, don’t sell yourself short on what you’re capable 
of doing today. Today’s youth dare not wait until the future 

to “go out into the hard, cruel world.” We’re living in the 

world today. And tomorrow we simply keep on living in the 
world. As modern young Christians, we must make our witness 


today before it is too late—the future won’t wait! vVvVV 
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engineerin 
languages 


chemistry, etc.) 


Jim thinks that he’s in love. In fact, loi 
before he asked Jane for that first date, he > 
pictured her as an ideal girl. Jim’s afraid ih 
he’s not good enough to hold Jane as f 
steady. But Jane is a nice enough gal that s 
won't cut off their dating too quickly. 

Questions flood through Jim’s mind: Hd 
can I keep Jane as my friend? What can i « 
for her to show her how I feel? Am I ¢ 
kind of guy she really likes? Is she the kis 
of gal I like? How dol know if I know ¢ 
real Jane? And how can I help her know t 
real me? And what if I don’t like what I se: 
What if she doesn’t like the real me? A 
how important are those things about Ja 
that annoy me? 

Should I date her more often? Shoul 
give her my class ring? What if she daa 
other boys? Will my parents permit me 
date her more often? If I really like hi 
should I give up sports? Then I could s 
her after school. Or maybe I spend too mui 
time studying. After all, none of the guys 
the team get the good grades I do. What go 
are grades anyway? Of course, I do want 
go to college in a year. 

I wonder what Betty thinks of my idea : 
becoming a dentist? Is this really what 
want to be? Mom wants me to be a preach 
Dad says it’s up to me. The vocational cou 
selor says my aptitude tests support eith 
vocation. How does a guy decide what job 
for him? Does a guy have to be a preacher 
make this a better world? Won’t God lover 
just as much if I help people have healthi 
teeth? What's most important in life? Grad‘ 
girls, God, college, vocation, sports, paren 
church—how do they all fit together? A 
just where do I fit in? 


Before we find 
our place in the world, 
we need to check 
| our focus on some 
| of life's big questions 
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where do | fit in? 


: 


ERY moment of life is spent trying to fit together many pieces. Jim 
4 cannot think about his girl friend without alee thinking about his own 
srsonality, his grades, his parents, his vocation, his anaes his life goals. 
; problem can hes seen by itself alone. In fact, one thing that ee it a 
roblem is the complex involvement of other problems. But things do fit 
igether. There is a pattern. And there is a place for you. 

»The way you look at life determines how well you’re able to fit things 
Ber And your outlook on life is shaped by your answers to some nee 
Hestions. The answers to these and other questions shape your perspective 
t life. 

What's really important in life? Is the excitement of excessive speed on 
2 highway more important than the safety of yourself and other drivers 
d passengers? Is getting good grades more important then the manner 
| which you pass your exams? 5 being a part of the crowd more impor- 
ot than standing up for what you feel is right despite the crowd? Is 
ie future salary you will get in a lifetime career more important than the 
‘vices you can render monind? Is the momentary thrill of heavy petting 
_ a date more important than the respect you have for the individual 


sure dating? 
We're erncally faced with putting first things first. Is possession of 


| 
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Countries wher: 
United Church | 
of Christ is 

at work 


Angola 
Ceylon 
Ecuador 
France 
Ghana © 
Greece © 
Honduras 
Hong Kong 
India 
Indonesia 
Iraq 

Japan 
Lebanon © 
Mexico. 
Micronesia 
Okinawa 
Philippines 
So. Rhodesia 
Syria 
Taiwan 
Togo 
Turkey 
Union of So. Africa 
United States 
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where do i fit in? 


things evil or is it the use we make of thee 
things that is evil? Are selfish, ugly deec 
justified as long as our final goals are good 
How important is our relationship with othe 
people? Are we finally responsible to anyon 
besides our own selves? Or do we have 
higher responsibility? What is the framewor 
by which we judge all of life around us? 
What is man? Is man a consumer? 
boss? A slave? A puppet? A steward? Is maj 
a creature who is guided entirely by impulse 
for self-gratification? Is man the all-knowin 
boss of all the world and all that is therein 
Is man a helpless human whose every actio 
is compelled by a stern Master? Is man 
wooden image whose every movement is cor 
trolled by strings manipulated from som 
Power Above? Is man a son whose lovin 


Vather has entrusted him with skills and insights to be used as the son sees 
it? Do any of these images of man come close to matching yours? 

| Who is God? Is God the figment of someone’s imagination? Is God 
pmething real and personal? Is God a convenient scapegoat for all of our 
iroblems? Is God a source of strength in time of trouble? Is God a re- 
gious name given by superstitious people to an unknown scientific power 
r process? Is God the Creator of the universe and all that is therein? Is 
nan the highest creature of all creation and therefore really God? Is man 
nade in the image of the Creator and therefore blessed with special powers 
ver all other creatures? Is God really the name given to that psychological 
omething that makes man shape a morality of right and wrong? Is God, 
s Creator, the maker of laws which man continually strives to comprehend 
nd obey? Is life meaningful to you when you consider yourself simply 
‘no animal creature who at this particular time in history happens to domi- 
ate all of life? Is life given more meaning when you see yourself as being 
a some way made in the image of God—the Creator and Father? 

| Every human being goes through the process of answering life’s big 
uestions. And it usually hits hardest in the teen years. Whether or not 
»e’re aware of our search for answers, everybody does it. 

| We get answers by observing life about us—the good and the bad. We 
2t answers from trusted, respected friends—both young and old. We get 
iswers in the kind of books we read, movies and TV we see, games we 
ay, hobbies we have, records we hear, discussions we join in. We get 
aswers by studying history and the Bible in an effort to seek for those 
uths that have not changed with time. And soon, before we know it, 
‘ings begin to fit into a pattern. Questions are answered more easily. We 
gin to find where we fit in. But we never are ever completely certain 
rout everything, for we never stop fitting pieces together. 

There is hope, for the Christian believes that God is love. He is our 
‘ther, Christ is his Son and our Savior. And we are his children. We 
ad our greatest joy when we give our lives in love to help our brothers, 
ad they respond in love. This is God’s way. His laws are good and to 
ur advantage when we follow his intended way for us. We sometimes 
umble, but he helps us and forgives us. There is always a place for us. 
‘The thinking you do about your place in life must be your own thinking 
id your own decisions, even though you have outside help. You must be 
onest. And always keep growing, for when you stop growing, you die in 
‘ind; in creativity, and in meaning. In short, know your faith, know your 
orld, know yourself, and do something about it today. Someone has said, 


LAAs 
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Sod’s time is now!” 


| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
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What kind of young people 
become missionaries? What 
makes them want to go away 
from home to live and work 
and die among all sorts of peo- 
ple? One thing is certain—no 
weaklings are allowed. You 
must be strong—in body, in 
mind, and in spirit. A few fail. 
But most come through. 

These are young people who 
feel the quickening pulse and 
urgency of our times. They be- 
lieve that seryiget®_-eneamielGnw. 
man is Getls wéiy. 7 Amide they 
some}O6w—Sertse. thal they——as 
indi#iduarChsi<uans=can Only. 
bef happy.if_tiley pe Go mre 
Chrigt-s—_ am bdssaders yapread, 
NotLall dre érdaimeth~ tim st ar s/ 
Sm e/ arg™teeghersmyand = lay 
wprkeys;~aac_ some are mace t= 
Catethwives. Eqcligerves am iis 
on heb own way} 

I'v pical phe Young people 
Of the Griied Church Of Christ 
WhO ate being tsente Overseas 
ave=the Sever whese_stotes |are 
bri@hAskétchéd-dn_ thé Foltowye 
ing Pages. Vrtef thesé -yonng 
missionafies WretgpansonedlHy] 
and sent TS@elds ‘ef™wolak 
supported by, fhe. sais Ob 
agencies of the Unite(*@Hiiteh: 
These are some of the many 
new faces for a new world. 
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! Paul Griesy taught 
| for two years in Japan. 
Now he returns for 
a lifetime of service 


“The competition for getting into high school is rough in Japan’s over- 
owded schools,” says Paul Griesy, a young man from Iowa who has 
st started on what he hopes will be a lifetime of missionary work in 
an. “Admission to all high schools is by competitive examination. In 
high schools themselves the course of study is extremely demanding, 
e schools requiring students to take 12 to 14 subjects in one term. There 
generally no time in the school schedule for preparation or for leisure 
e. Students are in the classroom all day.” Back in 1951 at Belmond 
.) High School, Paul had been valedictorian of his graduation class. 
went on to study at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., where he was 
duated in 1955. He then spent two years in Japan, teaching in Doshisha 
eh School in Kyoto, directing Carleton House (a cooperative hostel in 
oto where about ten high school boys made their home), and teaching 
glish conversation to groups of students and professors of Doshisha 
iversity. In 1957 Paul returned home to study at Yale Divinity School. 
3 ordination sermon last summer was preached by his Yale roommate, 
hihiro Takami. And Paul’s first baptism was a Japanese student who 
i been living with Paul’s family for the past four years. “This experi- 
se was a high point in both our lives,” says Paul, “for it marked the 
‘mination of many prayers and the hopes of many friends.” Now back 
Kyoto, Paul will spend his mornings for the next two years mastering 
» Japanese language. His afternoons and evenings are free for study and 


side church work. 


>>> 


“The day of adorm 
teacher never ends,” 
writes Jackie Blake 
from Uskudar, Turkey 


Jacklyn Blake goes to Europe three or four times a week. She goes bt 
ferry from Asia and the trip takes about 30 minutes. She is teaching 4 
the American Academy for Girls at Uskudar, a suburb of Istanbul, Turkey 
The Near East is not new to Jackie. She was born in Merzifon, Turkey 
where her parents, Rev. and Mrs. Everett C. Blake, were then teaching any 
she lived in that country for 13 of her 22 years. She speaks Turkish flu 
ently. Her parents now head the American Collegiate Institute in Izmu 
Turkey. After attending a Turkish primary school as a child, Jackie bega 
her U. S. education by taking an extension course offered by the Universit 
of Nebraska. In 1954 she entered the Northfield (Mass.) School for Girls 
and went on to be graduated from Oberlin (Ohio) College last year. “Lifi 
is so challenging and enjoyable as I get reacquainted with the country ans 
people that have been my home for so long,” Jackie writes from Turkey 
She teaches English and music at the school. Even though the students 
aged 1] to 21, take an average of 12 subjects at a time, she says thei 
enthusiasm is “boundless.” Concerning the country, Jackie writes: “It i 
thrilling to be here and watch the birth of the Second Turkish Republic 
the writing of the constitution, the trials of the members of the old regime 
the struggles and successes of the military government in trying to lay th! 
foundations of a new bi-partisan government. One is quite aware of 
constant reaching out, a growth, a change—traits that are so characteristi 
of our world today. Contrasts between old and new remind one of thi 
ebb and flow of history in this country.” 
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“Lives are changed by 
God’s power at work 

in men,” says Tom Puroff 
about work in Honduras 


_ “When I first began attending a Protestant church,” writes Tom Puroff, 


I was deeply influenced by the many people in that Christian fellowship 
vho were able to express in their lives the power of their belief in Jesus 
thrist. Through the newness of this experience, I realized vividly the 
fference that faith can make. In my senior year in high school in Cin- 
innati, I was baptized and received into church membership. It became 
vident to me that as I had freely received, so ought I also freely give, to 
elp others come into a realization of what had come to mean so much to 
ie. As a result, I chose to work at the grass-roots, on the mission field, 
elping those who otherwise might not ever hear.” Tom went on to Heidel- 
erg College, Tiffin, Ohio, and then to Eden Theological Seminary, and a 
ear of graduate studies at Cornell University. While in seminary, Tom 
ad spent a clinical year in Honduras. And so last December after three 
aonths of language study in Costa Rica, Tom returned to Honduras. “One 
f the biggest problems facing Honduras is illiteracy,” writes Tom from 
an Pedro Sula. “I have been assigned by the mission to organize a series 
f literacy campaigns in all of the villages where we are working.” His 
rst such campaign began in Pinalejo in February. Looking back on his 
inical year in Honduras, Tom wrote: “While serving in Honduras, I saw 
eople completely transformed by the power of God, as revealed in Christ. 
his to me is the real challenge of missionary work—seeing men and wo- 
1en transformed by the grace of God, through the preaching, teaching, 
ad healing ministry of our Lord.” 


} 
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W orking among Hong Kong’s crowded millions 


is the task assigned to Ray and Rhea W hitehead 


Hong Kong is exploding. Its population is booming, mostly because of 
the flow of refugees. Its frenzied industrial activity is phenomenal. The 
church has moved into Hong Kong’s great housing developments with 
elementary schools, clubrooms, schools on rooftops, family life centers offer 
ing counseling and child care, and such new experiments as the mechanics* 
school for teenagers growing up in these quarters with no chance fon 
training beyond elementary grades (and sometimes not even that). Into 
this vast area of need will go Ray and Rhea Whitehead, as soon as they: 
can prepare themselves to communicate with the people in their owm 
Cantonese. Some of their responsibility will be to strengthen the work! 
which the church is already doing in Hong Kong. But the Whiteheads 
will have a chance to pioneer, too, to find more effective ways of expressing: 
the Christian message and ministry among the hundreds of thousands of) 
industrial workers. Ray’s home is in Buffalo, N. Y., and Rhea’s in Man- 
chester, Mich. They met at Elmhurst College. Ray studied at Union 
Theological Seminary, finishing last year. Rhea taught fifth grade in 
Bergenfield, N. J. and studied part-time at Columbia Teachers’ College. 
After four months of intensive language study at the Institute of Far 
Eastern Studies, Yale University, they were commissioned and flew in 
January to Hong Kong to continue language studies on the field in prepara- 
tion for their work among laborers in modern, teeming Hong Kong. 
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David and Padmasani Gallu p return to her homeland 
to train leaders in the Church o f South India 


| 
David Gallup was ordained in February as a deacon in the Church 


! 


| South India. He and his wife, Padmasani, have been assigned to 
ork in Aruppukotai in the training of lay leadership. This is about 
» miles south of Madurai and is in an area of great evangelistic oppor- 
aity. So often, in this part of India, one fully-trained pastor must minister 
/as many as 50 congregations and there it is important to train voluntary 
adership to supplement what the fully-trained men can do. This whole 
periment of training lay leaders, even up to the point of ordination, was 
irted by Bishop Lesslie Newbigin in June 1959. Three such persons, two 
rmers and a drummer, were ordained. The work of David Gallup is 
| effort to extend this pattern of the ministry into another area of India. 
iid and Padmasani have two daughters—Carol Anjoli, 2, and Rachael 
dira, four months. In Padmasani’s native Tamil tongue, Anjali means 
ift.’ Padmasani’s father, Professor P. Jottimuttu, teaches Tamil at 
merican College, Madurai. David and Padmasani first met in Kashmir 
1954. during a summer language course. As a representative of the 
yerlin (Ohio) Shansai Foundation (a student organization which sends 
(lege graduates to India for two years), David spent the summer in 
ishmir with a group of fellow students to avoid the heat of South India. 
dmasani accompanied the group as language instructor. They were 
ried that December. 
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AKING an honest look at yourself 
T is the first step in thinking about 
your life vocation. And if you're 
seriously considering a church-related 
vocation, your self-analysis needs to 
be especially penetrating. 

Good health is the first require- 
ment. This includes a healthy mind 
as well as a healthy body. Emotional 
stability is vitally important. In fact, 
candidates for mission service pass 
psychiatric and psychological, as well 
as physical, exams before their ap- 
plications are presented to mission 
boards. 

A pleasing personality is desir- 
able for any job, but even more so 
when working in close quarters under 
pressures with both your mission 
cohorts and the people around you. 

Being intellectually alert and 
professionally competent is of high 
priority. Sharing the good news of 
Christ deserves nothing less than the 
best you can give, intellectually as 
well as spiritually. And whether 
teaching, preaching, farming, doctor- 
ing, or whatever job you tackle, your 
skills must be highly-trained. 

You must see all people first of 
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ot what 


Il as children of God. Color of 
xin, mode of living, and diseased 
odies are not barriers to your com- 
jassion and services. There’s no 
tlace for race prejudice, class pride, 
false patriotism. You are first a 
hristian. 

/ You must be a dedicated mem- 
yer of the church whose personal 
aith in God and devotion to Jesus 
thrist are the motivating factors of 
our life. You must believe in the 
yorld mission of the church. You 
aust be willing to lose your life in 
irder to find it. 

More than any other area of work, 
| church career depends heavily on 
ne kind of person you are. What 
iou actually are speaks louder than 
hat you say. And what you are adds 
ven more meaning to what you do. 
But to know whether or not you 
ave this extra something is not easy. 
ou don’t find it out by simply look- 
g in a mirror. You don’t talk only 
» people who know you well, al- 
nough this is important. You need 
» talk to people who know the mis- 
‘on field and who know the demand- 
ug needs and tasks of a missionary. 


lt takes ? 


You need to talk to people who might 
shatter the glamor of faraway places, 
who might challenge the insistence 
of some adults to make your voca- 
tional decisions for you. You should 
talk to people who might uncover all 
possible false reasons for your want- 
ing to go into church work, such as 
status-seeking, or fear of failure in 
other vocations, or following the path 
of a friend who has much more justi- 
fication for a church vocation than 
you have. 

If you honestly survive such sincere 
searching, you can begin to give even 
more serious thought to working full- 
time for the church—at home or 
abroad. If this is God’s call to you, 
it will survive all testing. It will 
grow through prayer, through study, 
through thought, through trial, 
through determination. 

Of course, this urge to serve the 
church may also fade in your young 
life. But wherever you work, you can 
always be a Christian in your job. 
And such workers for the church in 
non-church vocations are also desper- 
ately needed today. There’s a place 
for you, if you’re ready. LAAs 
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at work 

in 
Latin 
Ameriea 


UBA’S Castro has 
C aroused all Ameri- 
canos, norte and sud, to a 
new concern for what’s go- 
ing on south of the Rio 
Grande. What’s all the ex- 
citement? Latin America 
is in the midst of rapid 
social and economic fer- 
ment which, without skill- 
ful and sympathetic under- 
standing, could explode 
violently. Here is an enor- 
mous land area with a 
population growing at the 
highest rate in all the 
world. It claims Nobel 
prize-winners, but also mil- 
lions of illiterates. Its nat- 
ural resources attract bil- 
lions of foreign dollars, 
but most of its people live 
in poverty. It had mission- 
aries—both Catholic and 
Protestant—on its shores 
long before the Pilgrims 
left the Old World, yet 
today a vast majority of its 
people has no relationship 
to religion or the church. 
In Latin America, the 
United Church is at work 
in Mexico, Honduras, and > >> 
Ecuador. 


Mexico 


The work in Mexico of 
the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions (C-C) was started 
in 1872. Later the work 
was jeopardized by politi- 
cal and economic problems 


that reduced the mission- 


ary force from 30 persons 
to one lone individual. In 


1945 a rebuilding program 


started and now there are 


six American Board mis- 
sionaries in Mexico. The 


work is spread along the 
western coast. Its main 


center is Guadalajara, a 


city which has been mod- 


ernizing rapidly in recent _ 
years. Here there is a 


flourishing, self-supporting 
chureh, a school in opera- 


tion since 1886, and two_ 
secial centers. Another 


school and church are lo- 


cated at Mazatlan on the - 


coast. In Mexico City sup- 
port is given to Union The- 


ological Seminary. Much 


work is also done in 
widely - scattered churches 
in smaller cities and vil- 


lages, some of which have 


no trained leadership ex- 
cept when a missionary 


visits them once or twice 


a year. Churches in south- 
ern California also aid the 
work in Mexico. 


the way 4 
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larnin 


| Most of what we learn about life 
3s learned outside the classroom. 
ife’s experiences put our knowl- 
‘dge into proper perspective. A 
hild learns by observing others, by 
isking questions, and by testing his 
deas. A parent teaches by doing 
light, by answering honestly, and 
Ly disciplining with love. A teacher 
e taught a lesson long before she 
aces her class, for by her attitude 
pe teaches. A Christian need not 
reach nor speak, for his faith is 
bmmunicated to others by his 
feeds, not his words. Why work in 
jeasant villages, among poor farm- 
irs, and with eager, but sickly 
lupils? Simply because someone 
yants a happy home, more food, 
nd a better way of life. 


>>! 


Honduras, said its Presi- _ 
dent Ramon Villeda Mo-- 
rales in 1960, is the “coun- 
try of the four 70’s—70 _ 
per cent are illiterate, 70 
per cent are illegitimate, _ 


70 per cent are rural, and 
70 per cent of deaths are 


caused by avoidable dis-— 


eases.” Here in a nutshell 


are some of the distressing 
problems that plague l.,- 
825,000 Hondurans, tax 
the resources of their goy- 
ernment, and _ challenge 
the Christian mission 
there. Twenty-two Evan- 


gelical and Reformed mis- 


sionaries now work in 


Honduras in the midst of 


a community of 4500 Prot- 
estant Christians. This was 
started in 1921 with the 
coming of the first E and R 
missionaries to San Pedro 
Sula, which today remains 
the center of the work of 
the Honduras Synod. The 
mission work has grown 
to 18 congregations, six 
schools, and two medical 
clinics that give more than 
10,000 treatments’ each 
year. The high school in 
San Pedro Sula is one of 
the finest in Honduras. 
Many of our churches are 
among the banana planta- 
tion workers. | 


Whether you erect a_belltowe:, 
fly a plane, build a building, or 
mold a life, you’ve got to know 
where you're going and whether it’s} 
the right way. Many of us just 
pile brick on brick, never realizing: 
that we first need a foundation! 
based upon a blueprint. Some of us 
just wander, not knowing where 
we're going. Some of us are satis+ 
fied with ignorance, for we know nc{ 
better. Some of us are fearful, fon 
we know not faith. And now among 
us walk those who speak of a Car 
penter from Nazareth and of the 
Creator’s master plan. He tells us 
the way to build. 
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the w 


ary growth slow. 


_ Eenador is 
_ poorest and sn 
tries in South 
capital, ou, 


cn live the por r people. — 
Families are large, life 
span is 35 years, and illit- 
eracy high. Poverty, super- 
stition, and religious perse- _ 
_ -cution | make our mission- __ 


is done with three other 
denominations as part of _ 
the United Andean Indian | 
Mission and was started in — 
1946. Six of the ten mis- 
sionaries working there 
are from the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 
The center of the mission 
is Picalqui, where work 
is carried on in agri- 
cultural missions, evan- 
gelism, mission schools, 
medical care, instruction 
in weaving and _ other 
handicrafts. One of the 
ministries of special prom- 
ise is the student work car- _ 
ried on at the Casa de la 
Amistad (House of Friend-_ 
ship) at Uyumbicho, near 
Quito. Students learning 
Christian concern are a 
hope for Ecuador. 
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Nothing in human experience cé 
surpass the joy of giving. At th 


nuptial altar, a man and woma 
give themselves to each other “unt 
death do us part.” A mother giv) 
life and nourishment to her bab! 
A teacher shares her knowledge wif 
growing children. But there is 3 

genuine joy in giving unless lo: 
is there, too. Without love a ma 

riage fails, a child’s life becom 
bitter, and a student’s search cease 
At the heart of life itself is love, f 

love is God’s way. Jesus had cow 
passion for the needy, forgivene 
for his enemy, as well as conce: 
for his loved ones. When love pp 
vails, giving of oneself is the on 


way. v 
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s you’ve read this issue of YOUTH magazine, has any item touched) 
A you personally? Have you said to yourself: “That article was speak- 
ing to me?” or “Id like to know more about this!” or “I disagree!” 

This special edition is aimed at you—the modern young Christian. This) 
edition is based upon the belief that today’s youth need not wait for th 
future to witness. But before a person acts he must have facts. To aid 
your search for facts and action, for example, we have national and inter 
national mission themes to study each year. For 1961-62, themes are 
“Churches for New Times” and “The Christian Mission in Latin American 
Countries.” Protestant churches everywhere will be tackling these same 
topics. 

You can start in your own town. 


» Suggest your youth fellowship have a meeting, or series of meetings 
discussing one or both of the above themes. Or you might wish to use your 
own themes, such as “The Future Won’t Wait,” or “What Does Missio 
Mean to Me?” Books, filmstrips, maps, movies, and other aids are avail: 
able for such meetings. 


at work in your tow 


your church will fail 
to be meaningful 

to this modern age 
unless you and your 
fellow young Christians 
keep alert to what’s 
happening around you 


> Give this copy of YourH to a friend of yours who might find this issue 
specially helpful. 


» If you’re interested in possible opportunities for service at home or 
ibroad, write either to Rev. Loy Long, American Board, 14 Beacon St.. 
oston 8, Mass., or to Rev. Herb Muenstermann, Board of Internationa’ 


Missions, 1505 Race St., Philadelaphia 2, Pa. 


» Your youth group might wish to make a study of your own church to 
‘ee how meaningful is its witness in your own town. Or make a study of 
rour community. A helpful guide for such a project is Harvey A. Everett’s 
The Future Won't Wait (listed below). 


» Sponsor a fun night with Latin American theme. Games, songs, recipes. 
ind party ideas can be found in Fun and Festival from Latin America 
listed below). 


» Do some reading on your own. The following list of books and booklets 
s simply a beginning. More are available. 


Resources for Churches for New Times 
» New Times, New Churches by Robert W. Spike. A 12-page booklet on new ways in which selected 


| churches of the United Church of Christ are confrorting their mission. 10 cents 

» Heritage and Horizon by Purd E. Deitz. A booklet on the story of home missions in the United 

| Church of Christ. 5 cents 
The Future Won’t Wait by Harvey A. Everett. What can the future offer young people and what can 
young people offer the future? The author discusses these concerns. Paper $1.75, Cloth $2.95 

_ Youth Guide on Churches for New Times by Elizabeth Howell Gripe. Paper 75 cents 


tesources for Christian Mission in Latin America 


» Along the Royal Highway in Latin America. Folder interpreting the role of the United Church of 
' Christ in Mexico, Honduras, and Ecuador. 


| The Emerging Church in Honduras by Jay Fussell. A 12-page booklet on the Evangelical and Reformed 
"mission work in Honduras. 10 cents 


‘In Ecuador: The United Andean Indian Mission. Folder highlighting the united mission effort in 
' Ecuador. 


| Mission in Mexico. An 8-page booklet outlining American Board mission work in Mexico. 10 cents 


Days of Decision by Beverly Chain. Stories of Latin American youth and the conflicts they face. 
| Paper $1.75, Cloth $2.95 


Youth Guide on Latin American Countries by Ruth Juram Smith. Paper 75 cents 
| This Is Latin America by Howard W. Yoder. Text and photos introduce history; physical and economic 
conditions; political, social, and religious life. Paper 85 cents 


Fun and Festival from Latin America by Ella Huff Kepple. Authentic games, songs, recipes, and ideas 
for programs. Paper 75 cents 


Order from Missions Council (Congregational Christian), 287 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. ¥.; 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; or Department of Missionary Education (Evangelical and Reformed), 
1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


(Order the unmarked books from your denominational bookstore.) 
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STORY 


What does our cover mean? Does 
it mean that a man is lost in a maze 
of confusing lines and a mix-up of 
conflicting directions? Does it 
mean that the future is futile? Does 
it mean that man is tiny and un- 
important? Not necessarily so! 
These lines could represent longi- 
tudes and latitudes, or a network of 
highways, or a crosspatch of vapor 
trails. Often life's confusion fools 
us. What seems like the end is 
only the beginning. Often the very 
things that puzzle us now reveal 
themselves later to be a part of 
God's well-planned pattern. In the 
world about us, we need to strive to 
see God at work and our place in 
his pattern. Our life takes on new 
meaning when we see how we fit 
into God's will for the world. 


CREDITS FOR THIS ISSUE: 


Puotos: 2-3, 14 Ken Thompson; 5, 6, World 
Council of Churches; 9, 10, 11, 13, Office of Com- 
munication for the United Church of Christ; 12, 
21, 23, Jay Fussell; 16-17, 21, Stan Wilke; 18, 19, 
Missions Council; 18, 19, United Nations; 20, 22, 
23, Department of Missionary Education; 24, Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. 

Artists: 32-1, 8 through 13, Charles Newton; 
Charles Schulz, Copyright 1961, Gospel Trumpet 
Co.; Jim Crane, author and illustrator of ‘What 
Other Time?’’, reprinted by permission from Motive 
magazine and Source Publishers. 

Auruors: Article on pages 4-7 based on material 
prepared by Ray Giffin and Paul Fenske; prayer on 
page 32 written by Dr. David Stowe, Educational 
Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. 
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Ge you be a Christian in the crowd? Do you find this is a problem: 

And what do you do about it? “Usually, in our crowd, someone simph 
has to give a good reason why we should not do something and the probler 
is removed,” says G. Donald Peabody (Vergennes, Vt.). “But if they pe: 
sist, we may remove ourselves by simply saying, ‘I’d rather not.’ The req 
of the kids may grumble, but they don’t think any the less of you. I deny 
worry too much about being ‘popular.’ I want to be respected. You hay 
to decide for yourself which is the most important.” 

Writes Elizabeth Harkinson (Dorchester, N. H.) : “Most people naturaill 
fall into groups of people who share most of their own standards. Ther 
fore, I don’t feel that this should be too much of a problem.” 

But Bonnie Brown (Hood, Ore.) comments: “It is easier to say what y« 
would do in a situation than to actually do it.” And Roger Hanz (Nez 
Braunfels, Tex.) adds: “Yes, you can be a Christian in the crowd, but 
will take all the faith a person has to overcome the temptations.” 

“Sometimes the pressures can build up in a person so much that he wii 


ON BEING ‘ 
A CHRISTIAN aa “i 
IN THE CROWD & 


explode in rebellion against authority,” says Richard Foley (Palmerton 
Pa.). “Say a student has had a rough week at school, hasn’t been able t 
get enough sleep, and hasn’t been seeing eye to eye with his parents. Thi 
is the person who is more likely to go along with the crowd just to escap 
more pressure.” 

In college there are even more temptations. “It is difficult,” write 
Michael Deardorff, a college freshman from York, Pa., “to be a Christia: 
with Christian principles in a non-Christian crowd which is set for non 
Christian acts, but with faith and courage one may overcome the tempité 
tions of ‘following the pack.’ ” 

From another freshman, Paul Brians (Penngrove, Calif.) : “It is mostl! 
a matter of not joining those crowds which are likely to do things tha 
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might violate your code of ethics. You must have previously made the 
ecision to be an inner-directed person, and have already set your stand- 
ards. Then you must stand by them, no matter what the crowd does. They 
may respect you; they may despise you; but the inner knowledge of your 
own integrity will be preserved.” 
_ It takes an active awareness of your own standards of right and 
rong. “Anyone,” comments Linda Puls (Menomonee Falls, Wis.), “is 
capable of being a crowd follower, but an intelligent individual with a 
backbone’ is the person who is a real Christian. The person with the 
imitiative to branch out on his own, contrary to a mass idea, may find 
severe challenges in the beginning. But a person should know what he is 
doing, have faith in himself, and be sincerely convinced that his ideas 
support his moral and spiritual standards.” 
It’s important to be part of the crowd. “Because I am a teenager,” 
says Emmeline Heat (Williston, N. D.), “I know teens need a great deal of 
companionship. Belonging to a group and being an accepted part of the 
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sroup is an important factor in our lives. But at the same time, I feel it 
's a sign of maturity to be able to break from the closely-knit group and 
‘ccept many people as friends, still retaining a very few close friends.” 
_ “Many of us,” remarks Sandy Smith (Grinnell, Ia.), “are so involved 
n our crowd that we are afraid to go against it. We fear reproach and 
idicule if we dare to speak out against it. Yet we know that we must 
tand up for what we believe. 
“What can we do?” continues Sandy. “We must first realize that, in 
yhatever we do to support our upright and just beliefs, God will back us 
ip, and show us the way to work. But we must show oe initiative in 
vorking for God. We must speak out for what we believe. 

_You’ve got three choices, reasons Richard Foley: (1.) Forget all your 
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Christian background and go along with the crowd. (2.) Just fade out of 
the picture and let the rest of your gang go ahead, despite the razzing er 
ridicule to which you may be subjected. (3.) Try to show the crowd that 
what they want to do is wrong. This is the most difficult choice—and ii 
takes a real Christian to make that third choice.” 

But Maryanne Clark (Lusk, Wyo.) feels that “if my crowd really wanted 
to do something wrong,” she would have no choice but to leave that crowd. 
“T could probably say that I might try and set the other kids in the crowd 
straight, but if a person reaches our age and still can’t tell the difference 
between right and wrong, then anything I say wouldn’t make much differs 
ence. Still, I would have to try.” 

Hubie Young (Suffolk, Va.) says, “I should first analyze my reasons fo 
disagreeing with the crowd. If convinced that I’m right, I would hope 
that my actions might be strong enough to influence others in my crowd.” 


Mike Jim Sue Dick Emmeline Paul 


Speak out for what you believe. “If you disapprove, say so,” cour 
sels Dennis Wm. Dicke (New Bremen, O.). “It is better to have no friends 
and be free, than to have a group of friends but at the same time be pun: 
ished for something which you did.” 

“Once you have stood up to the crowd, the hard part is over,” says 
Kay McCullock (Lexington, N. C.). “Most of the crowd probably felt the 
same as you did, but were afraid to speak up. A real leader will stand up 
for his Christian beliefs and then help others find the faith and love oi 
God that you have.” 

A little tact goes a long way. “Loud, emotional criticism,” say: 
Emmeline, “will only antagonize the group and make them even more 
determined to carry out their plans. It’s not easy to say ‘no’ to peopl 
whom you like and risk ruining your friendship.” 
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“No thanks, that’s not for me,” is the way Nancy Winter (Miami, Fla.) 
‘esponds when she is not in agreement with the gang. “Quite often I get 
eased, but after awhile I know that the kids respect me for not giving 
n to them.” 

“Try to express your opinion with some amount of humor and not just a 
lat refusal, ” advises Elizabeth. 

_ But suppose the gang deserts you? “I would rather,” writes Alice 
Kay Seeve (Savage, Mont.) “be left out of the crowd and respected than 
0 go along with them and do something I’d be ashamed of afterwards.” 
nd Sue Farmer (Winchester, Va.) adds: “If your ‘crowd’ is usually 
loing more things wrong than right, it’s time you looked for a new crowd.” 
| The following philosophy helps Philip Nicholson (Ellis, Kans.) combat 
‘petty social pressures.” “I know that there are many people in this world 
whom I will meet, who think about the same things, and dream the same 
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‘reams I do. I look forward to meeting these potential friends. I have met 
| few already. Therefore, I do not feel the need to impress these gay 
acialites whose every waking hour is spent retelling how much they drank 
t the last party, or what some certain girl does on a date. I know that 
myone who really matters to me will respect what I believe. To those who 
on’t—I say ‘so what!’ ” 

“The best friend you can have,” says Margaret Fischer (Brentwood, 
o.), “is Jesus Christ and if you are going to sacrifice Him for your 
rowd, it is better to leave the crowd and have peace of mind and content- 
nent.” 
\ Jim Glauthier (San Dimas, Calif.) concludes: “You cannot take off 
‘our Christianity like a mask. If you are a Christian in your own mind 
ind life, then it follows that you will be a Christian in the crowd.” V.Y.Y. 
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‘OGod, whose purpose spans the ages, 
teach, me thy will for the fleeting years that are mine.” 

May | pene them without sloth and without haste, 
buying up the whole value of every hour. 

From this brief miracle.of time ee me to fashion a life 
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_so_strong.with. integrity 
so rich in usefulness, 


so keen in understanding, 


at it may stand up in the judgment 
to 
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my church, 
and of ay Lord. 


